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LANCE SUE FAUTRE. 

In a note by Professor W. H. Brown, entitled "Fewter," in Vol. 
XVI, No. 8, of the Modern Language Notes, the author asked for 
the exact meaning of Middle English fewter, equal to Old French 
f autre. I have collected some facts on f autre which may help to 
a better understanding of that word. 

Old French f autre, sometimes written faultre, faltre, fatre, 
feutre, feltre, modern French feutre, comes from Germanic jilt 
(German Filz), and means in the first place felt, or something made 
of felt. 1 But its most frequent occurrence in Old English is in the 
phrase lance sur f autre, by which is denoted a certain movement or 
position of the lance in combat. An exact explanation of f autre in 
regard to this usage is what Professor Brown especially asks for 
in the note in question. He is inclined to accept a definition 
given by Godefroy, s. v. f autre 2: "arret fixe" au plastron de fer 
pour recevoir le bois de la lance lorsqu'on chargeait a cheval;" 
but this definition is in contradiction with another remark in the 
same dictionary, s. v. afeutrer, afautrer : "afeutrer la lance, 
l'appuyer sur la partie feutr6e de la selle, la mettre en arret." 
Bonnard and Salmon in their abridged edition of Godefroy's dic- 
tionary explain f autre : "garniture de feutre plac6e surl'arcon de 
devant, et qui servait a appuyer la lance lorsqu'on chargeait ;" and 
they keep the above-mentioned definition of afeutrer. This defi- 
nition of f autre agrees better with the etymological meaning of 
the word. Besides, a lance-rest fixed on the armor of the knight 
to support the shaft of the lance was impossible, as long as the 
knights wore only mailcoats ; the breastplate on which the lance- 
rest was fastened did not come into use before the fourteenth 
century. 

L6on Gautier 2 refers to the different ways in which the lance 
was carried, and says that during the march and before the 

1 Cf. Godefboy, Lexique de Vancien /rancais, s. v. f autre 3 ; Schultz, HOfiaches Leben 
zur Zelt der Minnesinger, Vol. II, p. 493 ; also H. Havakd, Dictionnaire de Vameublement et 
de la decoration, tome II, p. 707, s. v. feutrer. 

2 La chevalerie, 3d ed., p. 713, note. 
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combat the knight held the lance vertically, resting it either on the 
stirrup or on the felt lining of the saddle. At the beginning of 
the duel or the battle the lances were lowered. But in a note to 
p. 730 he expresses his doubts as to the exact meaning of /autre 
and its use in connection with the lance. Schultz, I. c, in note to 
p. 287, says: "Man stutzte die Lanze auf den Sattelknopf, der 
um ein festeres Lager zu gewahren mit Filz beschlagen war." 
Schultz refers to a passage in Wolfram von Eschenbach's 
P arrival : x 

do sazte er die glaevin 

vorn uf des satels vilzelin. 

Grimm's dictionary, s. v. Filzlein, refers to the same passage, 
bringing it in connection with Filzsattel or Battel mit Filzbesatz. 
Schultz further cites a number of passages from Old French with 
/autre or verbs derived from /autre, which illustrate his remark. 
The quotation from Wolfram von Eschenbach is probably the 
only instance where vilzelin is used in that sense, but the following 
Old French passages seem to correspond closely to it in meaning. 

Si gentil homme 
S'esmeuvent, tuit chieres levees, 
Lances a argons afeutrees, 
Pour plus dures colees rendre. 2 
and 

Cascuns ot sa lance apoie 
Devant son argon sor le fautre. 3 

Schultz* reports that a cover of felt was laid upon the saddle to 
make the seat softer; and a letter recently received from the 
Germanisches Museum in Nurnberg says that every saddle in the 
museum is lined with felt. In this letter the fact is also men- 
tioned that the part of the lance held by the knight was covered 
with felt. Victor Gay 5 also refers to a felt trimming of the lance 
which he believes to be identical with the Old French /autre. 
He says: 6 "Le fautre, fatre ou feutre des XII e et XIII e siecles 

1 Ed. BAET9CH, Part II, p. 219. 

2 Q. Gdiart, Roy. Lign. ; see Godefroy, s. v. afeutrer. 

3 Perceval, 3838, 3839. i Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 493. 

5 In his Glossaire archiologiqiie du moyen age et de la renaissance (Paris, 1887). 

6 Tome I, p. 694. 
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est proprement une couverture, une garniture de laine feutree 
fix6e h la partie de la lance qui s'ins6rait sous le bras du cavalier 
au moment d'une charge et emp6chait la hampe de glisser par 
l'effet du choc." I think this explanation would be in contradic- 
tion to the above-mentioned passages from Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, Gruiart, and Perceval, which leave no doubt that only the 
felt on the saddle can be understood in lance sur /autre. 

If we accept that lance sur /autre means the lance resting on 
the felt of the saddle, there is still to be decided in which way it 
rested upon it. The explanations given by Bonnard-Salmon and 
Schultz seem to indicate that they understand lance sur f autre as 
referring to the horizontal position of the lance during the attack. 
The quotations from Old French given by Godefroy and Schultz 
in reference to this expression, and the reference to Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, describe the attitude of a knight previous to or during 
the attack. Pictures in manuscripts which show attacking knights 
of the eleventh and twelfth century demonstrate that the lance 
was held either vertically, with the butt resting on the saddle, 
or horizontally under the pit of the arm and high above the 
saddle. Now, if lance sur /autre means the lance in horizontal 
position resting on the felt covering of the saddle, it is impossible 
that the expression could refer to the position of the lance in 
attack. In that case the head of the horse would be in the 
way, and the lance would have to lie diagonally, with the butt 
standing out on the right side of the horse and the point on the 
left side of the horse's head, which is, of course, an impossible 
position. 

The correct meaning of this expression is given by De Eeiffen- 
berg in his edition of Philip Mousket's Chronique rim6e (Brussels, 
1838). In his note to vs. 14650 (tome II, p. 95) he adopts the 
meaning lance haute for it, and refers to a passage from Wace 
which illustrates his explanation : 

E Galerant sa gent conduit, 
Lances leuees uinent tuit. 
Quant pres furent d'itel endreit, 
Com horn pierre ieter porreit, 
Laschent les regnes si s'eslaissent, 
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Lieuent escuz et lances beissent, 

Sur le conrei Neel turnerent, 

Granz colps e granz buz lur dunerent ;' 

That the lances could not have been held horizontally when 
sur /autre appears also from the following passage : 

Lors i ot tres grant tencon 
Que li Normant a eslicon 
Le conte Herluin tuerent 
Et XII contes ki la erent 
Avec le roi et tout li autre 
S'enfuirent lance sour fautre. 2 

It would be absurd to think that the knights fled holding their 
lances horizontally. The same is true for a description of a pro- 
cession of knights who ride two and two to a tournament : 

II s'atirierent belement 
-Ij- et -ij-, tuit li -j- lez l'autre, 
La lance painte sor le fautre. 3 

Meliador, after having broken two lances, takes a new one which 
his escuier was bringing sus fautre : 

Son escuier a moult quoitiS 
Et dist : " Vieng avant, si me bailie 
Ce tierch plancpn. II fault sans faille 
Qu'il s'acquitte mieulz que li autre." 
Et cilz, qui le portoit sus fautre, 
Li a errant ens ou poing mis. 4 

The lance brought to Meliador by his squire can only refer to its 
vertical position because there was no occasion for the squire to 
be ready to attack personally. 

Not only the lances are sur fautre, but also the espies, which 
can, of course, only apply to a vertical position with the handles 
resting on the saddle : 

Sept menieres sont de batailles : 
L'une si est per comancailles 
Teles quant ensoignes, bannieres 
Et janz de trestotes menieres 

1 Roman de Rou, ed. Andbesen, tss. 1541-48. Ilbid., tss. 14645-50. 

3£e Roman de la rose ou de Guillaume de Dole, ed. Seevois, tss. 246S-65. 
* Jean Fboissart, Miliador, ed. A. Longnon, tss. 11204-9. 
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S'urtent et d'une part et d'autre 
Chascuns s'espee ou lance en fautre 
A ost quarrey et a fronc large, 
Ausi con li fol et li saige 
Toz jors l'ont costumey a faire 
Et fait Ton encor sanz retraire. 1 

It would be impossible to imagine a troop of knights forming a 
square and holding their lances otherwise than vertical. 
Another passage referring to espees sus les fautres is : 

Agamenor, qui les estas 

D'armes savoit mieulz que nulz aultres, 

Voit que les espees sur les fautres 

Si doi adversaire portoient, 

Et grandement se deportoient 

En leur bonne chevalerie. 2 

E. Gachet in his glossary to the Chevalier au Cygne and 
Godefroid de Bouillon (Brussels, 1854) comes to the same con- 
clusion, without mentioning DeReiffenberg's previous explanation. 
He cites the following passage from the Roman de Benart :* 

Primes i cort, ainz que li autre, 
Lance levee sor le fautre, 
Koonel, le chien dant Frobert, 
Et Espillart, le chien Robert. 

He thinks the knights carried the lances high when ready for 
battle, and did not lower them until near the enemy. Gachet 
asks where the lances were before they were put sur fautre. 
The answer that he gives is that they were carried by the squire 
of the knight shortly before the combat. This conjecture is sup- 
ported by the passage from M6liador cited above and by a quota- 
tion from IjJElscoufle.* 

Li quens s'atorne et apareille 
Por avoir la premiere jouste, 
Et ses vall&s les lui s'ajouste 
Ki li met en la main la lance. 

• Jean Pbiobat, Li Abrejance de VOrdre de Chevalerie, ed. TJlysse Robebt, tss. 7199-208. 

2 Jean Fboissabt, Miliador, ed. Ana. Longnon, vss. 22001-6. 

3 Ed. Maktin, Va, vss. 1185-88. 

* Ed. H. MlCHELAUT AND P. Meyeb, TSS. 1178-81. 
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The expression lance sur /autre was also used in a metaphoric 
sense meaning "promptly," "without delay." 1 Froissart uses 
that phrase in the following passages : 

Di moi quel part s'en sont al6 
Ceuls qui n'ont chants ne parl6, 
Mes sont partis lance sus fautre 
Tout ensamble, l'un avec l'autre, 3 

Et me delivra, a Perrare, 
Sire Tierceles de la Bare 
A son commant, lance sus fautre 
Quarante ducas l'un sur l'autre. 3 

Et en apres, pour recincier 
Le doulc air qui venoit sus fautre, 
II rendoit a la fois un aultre 
Qu'on recoeilloit par grant solas.* 

Godefroy's wrong explanation of fautre (s. v. fautre) may have 
been caused by a confusion of fautre and faucre, though only the 
former of the two is found in Old French. Victor Gay 5 states 
that since the publication of P. Borel's TrSsor des antiquitis 
Gauloises et Francoises (Paris, 1655) a wrong reading of fautre 
by that author has put faucre into circulation. Faucre, which is 
probably a recent variant of fautre through association with Latin 
fulcrum, is the name given to the lance-rest affixed to the right 
side of the breastplate in order to support the lance. 6 This lance- 
rest appears first as a simple hook in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, but subsequently becomes a more elaborate 
contrivance. A detailed description of this lance-rest is given by 
J. Rob. Planch6, A Cyclopidia of Costumes. 1 P. Borel in his 
above-mentioned book explains, "Faucre — c'est l'arrest de la 
lance," and adds two quotations from Perceval: 

Et met la lance el faucre et point. 
Escu au col, lance sor faucre. 

1 Cf. Oeuvres de Froissart, ed. Keevin, glossary to Vol. Ill, p. 354. 
a " Le Dit don Florin," Poisies, Vol. II, p. 254. 
3 " Le joli bnisson de Jonece," ibid., p. 11. 
* Ibid., p. 39. 5 Op. cit., p. 694. 

6 Cf. also LiTTBfi, s. v. ' London, 1876, Vol. I, p. 337. 
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The correct reading, of course, is f autre. Mistakes of this kind 
where faucre is the result of inaccurate reading in place of f autre 
may have inaugurated the confusion between f autre and faucre. 
Also Littre' explains faucre as being the lance-rest on the knight's 
breastplate. If the iron hook upon which the lance rested was 
really called faucre (Godefroy does not mention the word in his 
dictionary), then it surely had nothing to do with the f autre of 
the previous centuries. 

A. 0. von Noe. 
The University op Chicago. 
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